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So extended was his experience that long after Queen Victoria's reign he used the
formula "Her" Majesty's Government. He was courtly in manner and popular
in all quarters and he maintained tradition in his new role by asking questions about
business and making comment on it, but his leadership was purely ceremonial.

Carson displayed a different temper when he resigned the office of Attorney-
General on account of the Government's ineffective diplomacy in the Balkans and
returned to the front Opposition bench. There he was at home. He excelled as a
critic. He became Chairman of a Committee of Conservatives who demanded
more driving power in the conduct of the war.

Churchill, after some months in Flanders, reappeared on the Westminster
field. The Battalion of Royal Scots Fusiliers, of which he had been in command,
was disbanded through lack of men, and he was accorded leave to return to
Parliament. This was, after all, his proper sphere. Here he played a stimulating
part. His criticism, as Kitchener told members of Parliament, was constructive
and not destructive. That could not be said of every critic.

Doubts and disputes about the conduct of the war, and rumours of Cabinet
disagreement tainted the Parliamentary atmosphere at the close of 1915. "Ginger
Groups," both Liberal and Conservative, were busily engaged. Everyone recognised
that everything possible was being done by Lloyd George's terrific drive at the
Ministry of Munitions. Agitation turned to the question of man power.

Henry Dalziel, a journalist, was the most persistent of the Liberal critics. When
I knew him first he represented a Scottish newspaper in the Press Gallery* I was
surprised one day in 1892 when he told me he was to stand at the by-election for
Kirkcaldy. Dalziel bounded into the seat and showed a flair for Parliamentary
activities. By turn, Knight, Baronet and Peer, he became an ardent lieutenant
of Lloyd George and a newspaper magnate.

On the question of compulsory service I heard of divided opinion in the
Government. The requirements of Industry and Finance had to be considered as
well as the requirements of the Army. Popular sentiment also had to be considered.
Asquith laid down that for conscription there must be general consent, and Bonar
Law admitted that it would be dearly bought if it divided the nation. The time
came when military necessities demanded it.
The voluntary system was abandoned when Lord Derby's scheme of attestation
failed to provide a sufficient number of recruits. The principle of compulsion was
adopted by the Bill of January, 1916. It led to the resignation of Sir John Simon.
Arthur Henderson, on the other hand, vigorously defended it in debate; he read his
speech from large sheets of paper with a loud, emphatic voice.
Still the necessities of the Army were unsatisfied. The Bill was tentative in
character and with its reservations it caused disappointment. A new crisis blew up.
Demands for general and immediate conscription revived the differences in Downing
Street. The break-up of the Government was expected.
There was a feverish week of Cabinet Councils, Cabinet Committees, War
Committees, consultations of Ministers with the Military Chiefs. There were
resignation rumours, agitations of groups of M JP.s, airs of mystery on the faces
of the Whips. It was said that whue some Ministers continued to urge the man-